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ABSTRACT 

In 1982-83, Project CHASP offered bilingual 
instruction and support services to 100 Cambodian and 75 Hispanic 
limited-English-speaking students in the 9th and iOth grades at 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, Bronx, New York. The goal of the 
program was to develop student proficiency in the English language 
skills necessary for full mainstreaming while reinforcing native 
language ability. Quantitative analysis Of student achievement 
indicates that: (i] overall, students met the program's English 
language development objectives; (2| in Spanish reading, 9th graders 
showed statistically significant improvement; (3) almost all 
objectives in the content areas of math, science, and social studies 
were met; (4) the passing rate for Hispanic students in native _ 
language studies was over 90% (Cambodian data were not availableJ; 
and (5) the program's attendance rate was significantly higher than 

the general school attendinci rate. In addition, curriculum 

objectives were partly met, supportive services were successfully 
implemented, appropriate staff develo^ent activities took place 
throughout the year, and parents of participants attended programSj 
conferences, and cultural activities sponsored by Project CHASP. The 
major obstacle to the project's smooth operation was the 
unavailability of credentialed Cambodian personnel. The lack of 
native language materials in Khmer and the fact that the Cambodian 
pafaprbfessiorials were extremely overextended were also problems. 
(CMG) 
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^ St^HM^PV OF THE f^rAUIAtinff 



FOR PRnjECT CRASP 



Project ?tHASPt in its first year of a two-year fufiding cycle^ 
offered bilingual instruction and support services to IW Cambodian and 
7^ Hispanic limited English proficient students in the ninth and tenth 
grades. All »ere foreign-born and spoice gfther Khmer or Spanish at 
hone, they varied in their native-language abil ity^ proficiency in 
FngHsh» and their oversll acadefflic preparedness 

The goal of the program w»!is to develop students* proficiency in_ 
English language skills necessary; for full mainstreamihg while reinforc- 
ing native language ability* The ihstructional approach ^as baied on 
students^ levels of English proficiency^ 

h cfjnh^nation of seven funding sources supported the program^ Title 
"II funhs <^upnort«id the a^iministratjve staff while rhapter 1^ /^ork 
r?ty Module ^^S^VJK^ Chapter ?fiPft Transitional Program for Pefugee 
Children, ^rrd tax-te^ty funds added additional dollars to the project. 
rurricuTii^ aaterials J^re developed in n^tive language arts, ftnathematicSp 
an<5 iSistdry, Supportive services consisted of ^idance and acaderiic 
cdunsf^lihg, hdiSe visits ^ #^^id career or ientati^Pi Staff development 
activities included wdr^t^S^^^ 

cours^s^ Parents prdgra^i participants a^ programs, conferences, 

and cuUural activities ^onsor ed by Pr oje^^^ CHASP. The program also 
referred parents to adult edtscatlon programs. 

Students were assessed in t^ql ish«language development JCri terior 
RiLfiO^M^ed ghj^li^^^^ Test ); grc^th in their trrastery of the native 

language (Interamerican Series ^ ^a_Jj^Aiebja^ de_tACtura ) ; mathematics^ 
social studies, science, and native language studies (teacher-made 
tests): and attendance (school and program reco fluantitatlVe 
analysis of student achievement indicates that: 

--Program students mastered two TPFSt objectivy^s per month on levels 
I and II in the fall and an average of l.H objectives on these 
levels in the spring. On Level nif students mastered n,B objec- 
tives per month in the fall and spring. Overalli students met the 
program objective in this area^ 

--|n Spanish reading^ ninth-grade students met the criterion of 
statistically significant improvement. 
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-^Th'e prmrm objective^ that 7n percent of the students wdtJl<l pass 
teacher^a*1e exMi nations in the ccwltent-areas of fiathenatltSi 
science^ and social studies was iftet by students in tiotH language 
gMups in both saSesters, except fli^^panic students in fait mathe- 
matics courses. 

— The passing rat^ Hispanic students i^ native language. studies 
TOre percent in the fait and 91 percent in the spHng, Hata 
could not l>e reportetl for the ^tamhddian students in this area^ 
due to staff infj limitatidnSi 

— The overall attehdahee rate of program sttiSec^^ts was higher than 
the general school attendance td a statistically significant degree^ 

The following recoiwiiendations are aimed st ip^rovinq the overall 
effectiveness of the program: 

--Creating a rewdial hf lingual mathmatics class to pro^ 
individualization for those Students who have HifficuUies 
following the regular bilingual mSth curricultrn; 

--ropit acting the Spi»ciai Fdticatibn Division of the t^w York rity 
Public Schools fov* technical assistance in r*iagnosing and 
placing I. FP students who appear to He in need of special 
educ^^tion services; 

-•Tontinriing a search for Cambodian personnel ^ in particular a 
Khmer-speaking counselor to facilitate eomrnuhtc^ition with the 
rambodiah student Si 
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INTRODUCTION 

Project Cambodian arid Hispanic Achievement for Students and Parents 
(CHASP) is i cor^rehefisive bflihgaal secondary education prograw offering 
biliri^al instractle^ and non-instructional services to 100 Cambodian 
■anrj 7l Hispanic HBtited Eifllsh proficient (LEP) rifnth. f n4 tentffi.grade 
students at tn^&dore Roosevelt Wip School in tf6« grdnx.> 

The prwqrimi ffi tht first yefir of a two-year cycle, was funded by a 
gra^t frow the Sleienyry and Secondary Educatton Act (E.S.E.A.) title 
Vil. Chapttr i. Chapter 268, P.S.E.N. , Module 5B, T.P.R.C. j arid 
tax-levy werie additional fyndiftf sources. 
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In addition to required and elective instnactibnal cbdrsesi students 
participated in both career and cr^ttural activities. Staff development 
consisted primarily of attending college courses^ professional conferences^ 
and training workshops^ Parental ihvdlvefneht in the progratn was achieved 
through parent association meetings, cultural activities, and discussions 
with the program's family assistant. 

This report will describe the project *5 ctsitexti cdmpohehtSi partici- 
pantSi and activities; report the participants' achievement arid attendance 
data; analyze ar^ inte^rpret these data; and mke rec(inrnend§tions for 
possible program lifiprovement. data for this report were collected from 
interviews with school and progrcwi administrators, teachers, parents, 
students* and program assistants; classroom dbservatiohs; and review 
of relevant prbgraTi records. In addition^ a q^iestibhh,?ire provided 
by the ©ffice of Edacdtidnal Evaluation was completed by the project 
director. 
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!• DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 



COMMUNITY SETTING 

the rierghbbrhbod sUrrouridirig Theodore Roosevelt High Schodi ii both 
residential and cdmercial and has undergone a major transformation over 
the past ten years. Vacant lots and abandoned buildings signal deterfora- 
tion. These p5iysical changes have been accdolpahied by changes in the 
demographic characteristics of the residehtSi Once largely composed of 
wbrking-'Class Irish and Italian families, the area has become a community 
consisting of low-income Hispanic and black residents with a recent in- 
crease in Asian families. The Asian residents are a heterdgeriedus group 
cdrriprised of Vietnamese, Cambodians, Chinese, arid tadtiaris. 

Theodore Roosevelt students typically live in neighborhoods marked 
by poor housing, limited health-care services^ and high rates of uihemploy- 
ment and welfare dependency. 

§CHOQL SITE 

There is a long history of services to LEP students at Theodore 
Rdo^sevelt. The first pilot program for LEP students began in 1974 Supported 
by tax-levy funds. In 1975, Project Achievement through Bilingual Education 
(ABLE) was fUMm by Title VIU This program was institutional ized wheri funding 
ended. In 1980, Project Striving Upward Throup CdHige and Career 
Education (SUeeESS) was the second Title VII grant proposal to be funded. 
Project CHASP is the third Title VII project in the school. 

In the fall of 1982i the total school register was 3,471 students. 
Of that rfumber, 2,001 (58 percerifc) were Hispanic and 248 (7 percent) 

-3. 
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were Iridd-ehihese. Sehbbl records indicate that there were 700 LEP 
sttidents in the total school population. Table 1 lists the ethnic/ 
racial composition of students in the school as a whole. 

TABLE 1 

Ethnic/Racial Composition of Students in the School as a Whole^ 





Number of 


Percent 


Ethnicity/Race 


Students 


of School 


Hispanic 


2.001 


57.6 


Black 


1,167 


33.6 


Asian 


248 


7.1 


White 


53 


1.5 


American Indian 


i 


0.2- 



Total 3,471 100. 0 




. Pupil Ethnic Composition Report, October 1982, Office of 



Student Information Services, Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 
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II. STUDENT eflARAeTERiSTieS 

Project CHASP serves two ethnol inguistic poipulations; Hispanic and 
Cambodian. The Cambodian participants are the more hdmdqeriebus of the 
two qroups since they are from the same country (see fable 2) ahrl share 
a cdmmdri culture^ But both groups' range of native language ability, as 
well as English language ability, varies from functional UHteracy to 
literacy. And, all participants have varied educational backgrounds: 
soinie have had their schooling interrupted; some have received fewer 
years of education than is exp?^»cted at their age; and a few are attend- 
ing school for the first time. Table 3 lists the number of program 
participants by age and grade; Table 4 represents the distMbution by 
sex and grade of the participants. 

Project staff suggested a number of factors that affect the English 
language acquisition of participants. For the Cambodian students, the 
contrast between the English alphabet and the Khmer alphabet is a major 
variable. For the Spanish-speaking studentSs English lanquaqe acquisi- 
tion often depends on the amount of exposure to English within their 
heighborhdods. Program persoririej also rioted that the bilingual students 
have many health prdblems which stem from the stress associated with 
financial difficulties arid cultural adjostmerit. These factors also 
affect language acquisition. Table 5 presents the time spent by students 
in the program, by grade. 
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TABLE ? 



Number and Percent of Program Students tjy Country of Rirth 









Country of Birth 


Number 


Percent 


Puerto Rico 






Hbrninican Republic 


8 


in 


Honduras 


4 


5 


Panama 


2 


3 


Ecuador 


i 


! 


total 




mn 


Cambodia 




inn 


TOTAL 


1R4 





•Over RO percent of the Spanlsh^speaking students were born in 
Puerto Rico. 



TABLE 3 

Number of Program Students by Age and Grade 



All 

Students 



Hispanic 
Students 



Cambodian 
Students 









1 Totat - 


14 


8 




8 


15 


'^ -v •■11- 




11 


16 


30 


-6 " 


36 


17 


20 


19 


M 


18 


15 


7 


22 


19 


6 


10 


16 


20 


2 


9 


11 


21 


2 


7 


9 


22 


1 




1 


23 




i 


i 


TOTAt 
Number- 


95 

Overage 
7L 


59 

> Students 
53 


154 
129 


Percent 


80.0 


89.8 




Native r 


50 


9 


59 


Percent 


80.6 


75.0 1 


79.7 


Number 


26 


43 


69 


Peceent 


86.7 


95.5 


92.0 



S6t(t i Shaded boxes Indicate expected age range for grade. 



•Eighty-four percent of the program students are overage 
for their grade. 

'thf high percentage of overage Gambodiah students (92 percent) 
reflects the education and migration histo^ of this group. 
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TABLE 4 

Nurnber arid Percent of Program Students by Sex and Grade 

All Students 





Number Percent 
Male of 
StudeiRts Grade 


Number Percent 
Female of 
Students Grade 


Total Percent 

Number of All Sttidents 


9 


62 66 


32 34 


94 61 


in 


33 56 


26 44 


59 39 


TOTAL 


95 62^ 


58 38^ 


153 100 



^Percent of all proqram students. 



•Male students outnumber females in both the ninth and tenth grades. 
•Most proqram st^jdents are in the ninth grade. 
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TaBtE 5 

Titiie Spent in the BiHngaal Pr6qr.im^ 
(As of June 1983) 



Time Spent in 
Bilingual l^ogram 


Number of 
Grade 9 


Students 
Grade 10 


Tdt.al 


<1 Academic Year 


5 


i 


6 


1 Academic Year 


86 


59 


145 


2 Academic Years'' 


2 




2 


3 Academic Years'' 


2 




2 


Total 


95 




155 



^Rounded to the nearest year. 

*^Reflect$ participation In previous bitinqual proqraiti. 



•Ninety-seven percent of the students had participated 
In the program for one year or less. 
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III. PROGRAM DESGRIPTION 

PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 

The Project GHftSP philosophy of bilingual education focuses on the 
need for English language proficiency yet recognizes the impdrtahce of 
maintaining native lancfua^e and native culture^ The project emphasizes 
enrichment rather than remediatibh. The ihstructional approach pre- 
supposes that English language prbficiericy my be obtained through 
English as a second language (E.S.I.) instruction, and content-area 
Instruction in the native language with a gradual increase of English 
usage content-area ihstructibh. Students' Individual programs reflect 
their level of Eagiish language proficiency. 

jaRGANtZATfONAt STRUCTURE OF PROJECT CHASP 

Figure 1 illustrates the operational structure of Project GHASP^ 
As noted* the project is under the direct supervision of the assistant 
priHcipal for foreign languages and bllihqual education who supervises 
Ihstructibh in the bilingual program as well as the ac^-lvlties of the 
Title yn project director and staff* The project director coordinates 
the activities of the bilingual program staff* provides in-service 
training* and develops materials 2fcppr(ypr1ate for the biiihgual prbgrarai 
In addition* the project director coordinates GRASP*s activities and 
services with those of other programs providing services to the bilingual 
stuSehtSi 
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FIGURE 1 

Qpgaflliatton of Biiinauai Prograiii at The odore Rooseve lt fligti kftool 
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43BJ£CtlYES 



The program propdsed the followinq instruetibnal and non-lnstruc- 
tidhal objectives: 



iL_At least 60_percent of the students enrol led in English as a secor^d 

language will master at least 10 more object lyes when pbst-tested on the 
same level of the Criterion Referenced EnqlisJ _Syhfc^nx Tgst (EREST). 

2) At least 70 percent of the students in the Cambodian program will 
attain a criterion level^ set on teacher-made mathematics, science, social 
studies, and native language tests in Khmer, 

6) At least 70 percent of th§ st^Jdents enrolled in individualized 

mathematics instruction will pass teacher-developed criterion referenced 
tests (at least one per month). 

7) Students who receive a full year of instruction will increase 
their performances dh the appropriate level of the P^-^jeba de Lectura at 
the .05 level of sigi^if icance. 



^ta^ff iJe^etopment Objectives 

1) Fifty percent of the staff will be Invblved in other than in- 
service training Including university courses, professional seminars, 
wdrk shops, and cdhferemces. 

2) One hundred percent of the staff w be Involved In in-service 
training including such areas as the development of currlcuium suitable 
for special classes, and individualization of instructidh. 



Parent/Cogimuntty Objectives 

1) At least 60 percent of parents of student part icSpants will visit 
the program once during the year to check on the progress of their children. 

2) At least 80 parents will participate in evening classes for high 
school equivalency preparation, E^S.t. instruction, and/or career training. 

3) At least 40 percent of parents of participants wlllattend school 
functions such as Parent Association meetings. Open School Days^ assembly 
programs, and school trips* 
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The assessment of the extent to which these objectives were carried 
out is Integrated thrbughdut this document in the appropriate s^ctionSi 

The major problem encountered by Project CHASP in carrying wt Us 
objectives stems from the difficulties in obtaining certified Khmer 
language teachers for the Cambodian campdhent* Recluse of lYfe credential • 
Ihg requirements of both the New Wrk State Department of Education and 
vNew ?drk City Board of Education, there is currently no pool of Kfwier 
language teachers from which to draw. As a result, the project has 
relied on two Cambodian paraprGf essidnals who v^rk trahslatihg arid 
developing native language materials and who assist In the classrooms 
with translatfbn. This limitation made it Impossible for Project CHASP 
to offer parallel content-area if^structJon in the Can*bodian component 
of the program. However^ an active search is under way^ and Tt is 
anticipated that a Ktmer language teacher will be hired in the f^tl of 
19R3. 

As a result of being lunable to hire a teacher f^f instruction in 
Khmer and to develop appropriate t€sts» the instructional objectives in 
the areas of langyiage arts, social studleSj and science could hot be 
met. The Cambodian pardprdfessidhdls were able to assist in developing 
only mather^tics tests ^rfhg this acad^ic year^ 



Projedt CHASP ms funded for I9fl2^8J as prepssed with tf^ exception 
of the parental tfaihlhg CrOmpbrterit >ih1ch cbr^^fsted^ of one pare*^t trainer 
pdsitibhi Tt5ls was cut frSn tfte budget and the project was modified 
accordingly^ Althbagh the ca»^bnent i^s cot,, it ws ^jccessfully achitt^^d 
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tHrough the district's provision of E^Sit* srid RiEilic instfuetioh 1in 
SpahisKi TNe ehN^llment was over thirty with a wafting list for the 
class<>Si 

Project CHASP combines seyen fundin^g §Mrr^f 1H serviftg project students: 
E^S.f.A. title VIIi Chapter Module P^X'^,^,, Chapter 2fi8» Trahsi- 
ticmal Proqrarn for Indb-CSfnes*? Refugees {T.P.Rif^i)^ and tax-levy fun^s. 

table presents the funding sources of ncn-instryctional pro^rsit) 
conipo^ents. As table 6 indicateSj the primfy funding sources for tl^ 
h<vn*instr«ctiona1 components are Title VU, Chapter and tax-lev^?:. 

In terns of the instriictidnal tdcnponent of Pr6j;^ct CHASP^ funding 
so^rces^ are made available for serving the target students as follows: 



Chapter I 

Chapter ?M 
Tax Lev^ 



4. n E^S.L. teachers 

E.^il* educational assistants 

Oi? EiSiti coordinator 
3.? E>Sib. teacfiers 

n.R native language arts teacher (Spanish) 

5. f* F.N.I, edqcistlonai assistants 

l.fi bfjing^^l social studies teat^fiers 

i.n bflinpil science teacher 

J«n native lantjuage arts teacher (Spanish) 

I.n bllinpaT mathematics teacher 

t.S^fc. Teacher 



Titi^ vn 



0. 2 G.E.n. coordinator 

1. n st^ial studies taschef 
2.0 EaS.L. teacllers 

1.4 S^F*n^ tearMrs 

li^ active langtiage arts teacfiirs 

Z^'S Cfi^&<>d«a0 ^catlSi^aJ assistants 
Danish ecfeicatiwal assistants 



Source > High SchcKst Personnet tnventw^^^ f^r Pllingyat/E.S.L. Programs^ 
10(53i. fHvisf^Jii 0f High Schools^ Tork City Public Schools. 
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TABLE 6 

Funding of Noh-fnstruetibnal Program ebmponents 



Funding Sbqrce(s)- 



lax levy 



Title VII/ 
Tax-Levy 
Title VII 



Pers 



Administratibh £ 
Supervision 



1 Assistant PrincVpai Foreign 
Language/Bilingual Dept. 

»5 Title VII Project Director/ 
>S Bilingual Cogrdlfiatdr 



Curriculum 
Development 



Tax levy 
Chapter I 



Tax levy 



Title VII 



2 Per Session Teachers and 
Educatlbnal Assistohts 

3 Content-Area Teachers 

1 E.S.L. Reading Teacher 
1 liative Lang. Arts Teacher 
1 E.S,L, Teacheri 1 Educ, 

Assistant 
1 BijlnquaJ Quldahce Cburiselor 
.6 Rllifjiqual Grade Advisor 

1 Bllihqual Fainil^ Assistant 



Supportive 
Services 



Staff 

Develbpnient 



Parental S 

CdminUnity 

Involvement 



Title Vil 
Tax levy 



Title VII 
Tax levy 



3 Educational Assistants 
1 E.S.L. Teacher, 1 Spanish 
Teacher 

1 Ht story teacher (rrieiribers of 
Foreign Lahggage/81 1 irigual 
Department) 



All Title vn Personnel 
Hbhthly school meetings 
(Bilingual Counselor, Grade 
Advisor .and members of 
department j- 



Secretarial S 
Clerical Services 



Title VII 



1 Secretary 
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STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 

The characteristics for bdth professibnai and paraprcfessibhai staff 
at Roosevelt High School who teach or work with Project CHASP students 
are presented in Appendix A. This table describes their functions, time 
allocated for those functions* educational backqround, certification/ 
licensing ihfdrmatibni tbtal number bf years of experience in educatibri 
in general and in bi 1 ingual /E.Sibi in particular^ 

These data provide a teacher's profile as someone with an average 
of 9.9 years experience in education in general; B,3 years experience in 
bilingual educatidh; and 4*0 years teaching English as a secbhd language* 
Given the relative newness bf bilingual edueatibh and Eng ish as a 
second language in relation to the other certification areas, these 
findings indicate a cadre of experienced teachers working with Project 
CHASP students. 

In addition tb the dbcumehtatlbh provided herein^ information obtained 
during an interview with the project director indicated that there is 
little turn-over among the bilingual project personnel who, at present, 
average over five years in bilingual programs at the school. It was 
also pointed out that all bilingual and E^S.L. staff are teaching with 
apprbprfiate licenses. 

Once again, the only majbr staffing problem for Project CHASP has 
been that of identifying Indo-Chinese, particularly Cambodian, personnel 
for the project. 



IVi INSTRHeTinNAb enRPBNENT 



The instructional component of Project CHASP offers a general 
comprehensive high school program for LEP students. Programming is 
fairly uhifdrm. Students typically receive tKree periods of English 
language instruction each day^ Placenent in native language courses is 
done according to native language proficiency, and placement in content- 
area courses primarily depends on graduation requirements. A sample 
program for both a ninth- and tenth-grade program student follows: 



Srade 9 

English as a second language' 

E.S.b. Reading 
hunch 

Physical Education 
Bilingual Social Studies 
Bil ihgual Mathematics 
Native Language Arts 



Grade in Period 

Bilingual Science 1 

E.S.lJ^ 2 

._ 

hunch 4 

Physical Education fi 

E.S.L. Reading fi 

Bilingual Mathematics 7 
Bilingual Social Studies B 



These schedules reflect a typical block program for the two grades 
although there is individujalization for students based on academic and 
language levels^ All classes meet daily for 40 mlhtites eacN^ with the 
exception of the first three levsls of E.S.h. which meet for Bn minutes 
each. 
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ICTldft IN THE NATIVE LAN^JAGE 



The program objective is to offer both a Spanish arid Khmer eurriealam 
that parallels the English curriculum offerings^ Thus far, the program 
has been successful in fully Iraplementing the Spanish component. The 
Khmer ccnponent has been less successful, since there are no qualified 
Khmer-speaking teachers available in the metrbpbl itari area^ Currently, 
Camdddian students receive cbriterit-area instruction in English with 
translation by, and instructional assistance from, two khmer-speatcihg 
paraprofessionals. 

during the fall semester* there were ten sections of global history: 
six in Spanish^ two in Spariish/Erigl ish, and two in English/Khmer. There 
were three general science sections, two in Spanish and one in English/ 
Khmer; two sections of biology in Spanish/English of which one was a 
Regent's course. Mathematics offerings included four sections of math 
ski j Is in Spanish, four sections of pre*a1gebra skills In Spanish, arid 
two sectibris of algebra iri Sparilsh/Erig) Ishi Students also had the option 
of taking ecbribmics arid A^aerlcari studies in Spanish/English. The second 
semester was similar to the first with the exception of fewer sections 
of global history {elgut instead of ten). 

Classroom Observatibris 

Three observations were made of content-area classes taught billnqually 
or exclusively In Spanish. The primary focus of these observations was 
the lessons* objectives and the students • readiness for attainiriq these 
objectives. In all three classes^ the objectives were precise^ arid the 
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students seetned to uhderstahd the purpose of the lesson; 

Two global history classes were observed: one ninth-grade class 
taught in Spanish and one tenth-grade class taught In English. In the 
nintn-grade class, students received whole-group Ihstructidh In Spanish. 
The topic was the family structure and lifestyle of the Taino Indians. 
Students raised iTiahy questions and had many cornments. The teacher 
presented the material with both professional competence and ease. The 
students responded as if they felt comfortable with both the subject 
matter and the teacher. The tenth-grade class was taught by the same 
teacher^ but was conducted in English for the Cambodian students. The 
topic was the Russian Industrialization. Students were very attentive. 
The tone of the class was more serious than that of the hihth-qrade 
class. This was perhaps because the topic was eoniTruhis:n, a sen^sitive 
Subject within the Ihdb-Chihese cbmmohlty. In both classes, maps, notes, 
and the chalkboard were used as instructional aids. 

A tenth-grade biology class for Cambodian students was also observed. 
Thirty-fo^r students were present, but tne somewhat crowde^l coftdlitions 
in no way detracted from the Ihstructioh. the topic was a review of the 
fertilization process in human reproduction. The students were hesitant 
to respbridi It could hot be determined if this hesitancy was due to 
embarrassment, lack of language proficiency, or a combination pf both. 
There were two Khmer-speaking paraprofessldnals In the room assisting 
studentSi and the teacher was sensitive and helpful to the students. 

in all of the observed classes, the environment was one of high 
expectations for the students. For the most part, students were orderly^ 
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actively engaged in the tasks at hand^ arid cdrafdrtable wdrkiriq as a 
whole group or independent ly^ In all instances, the teacher explained 
the lesson objectives and wrote theri on the board. 

The observed teachers appeared genuinely excited abc>ut the subject 
rr.atter and their students' progress. In interviewing Project CHASP 
native language content-area teachers, a ger^eral sense of satisfactidn 
arid mission permeated the conversations^ A few of the problems they 
noted dealt with the heterogeneity of levels of language proficiency, 
academic skills in their classes, and the paucity of native language 
materials, especially in Khmer, the math arid riative lariguage studies 
teachers expressed satisfaetibri with the math language materials avail- 
abl»* for their qroapSi 

Tables 7 ami 8 present data on content-area instruction for the fall 
and spring seinesters. 
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mi} 

Billhpi instniction in Subject Areas (Fail) 



Criteria Para- 



No. .... . . for professionll Percent.df 

of Aver. Hrs./ Uligiia(je(s) Student Assistance Raterials iiii 



Course Title 


Classes 


^, 


Rk. 


of Ifiitrudion. 




Available ? 


Native tanniuage 




4 


34 




Spanish (lOOtj 


LAB scores, 


No 


100 


(Mai History 2 


2 


34 


S 


Spanish (1001) 


teacher 


No 


100 


Global History 3 


2 


34 


S 


Splfi/Eng. (85t/15l) 


recoiKhda- 


No 


85 


Mrican. Studies L 


2__ 


34. 


5 


.Spin/Eng.. (701/391) 


tiflns ^nd 


No 


?0 


Economics 


1 


34 


5 


Spin/!aj. (?ev30tj 


parental 


No 


100 


HatHSItills 


4 


30 


5 


Spanish (lOOf) 


requests 


res 


100 


Pre-Alqebra 


4 


34 


5 


Spanish (IflOl) 




yes 


m 




2 


34 


5 


Span/Eng. (8St/20t) 




No 


80 


General Science I 


? 


34 


5 


Spanish (iOOt) 




No 


80 


Bioioqy I (Hod) 


i 


34 


5 


Span/Eng. (80t/mj 




iro 


Bi) 


Biology 2 (Regents) 


I 


34 


5 


Span/Eng, (7011/301) 




No 


70 


GlobaLRistory 1^ 


1 


34 


5 


Ef^()lish 




fes 


10 


filobal History 2^ 


1 






English 

J(toiM80J/24)tj 




res 


10 


General Science I* 


I 


34 


S 


English 

Mr (801/20S) 




res 


io 



Class is exclusively for prograni stiidents^ 
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TABLE 8 

Bilingual Instruction in Subject Areas (Spring) 













Criteria 


Para' 






ilOi 

of 


Aier. 


Hrs./ 


i:angaage[s) 


t. 

Student 


professional 
Assistance 


Percent of 
ftetertais in 


Course Tttle 








of Instruction 


5eUcti«n^ 


1 1 i 1 1 A 

4?ailaWB ? 


Native LaiKjiaqe 


Global History (lii 




25 


5 


A f i J ^ jfc jfc ^ 

spisii {\m) 


LAB Scores, 


yes 


100 


bioDdi nisiory 1 






9 




teacher 




inn 


blOMLillilOrjt f 






t 
t) 




recflfflfflenfla- 


KO 




ulODal niSiory i 






I 

3 


3pan/tnq, (oDX/iat) 


lion ana 


— W 


03 


tmrim Studies 1 




34 


5 


Span/Eng. (?05/30X) 


parental 


No 


70 


tcononics 




J4 


c 

3 


Chili /Caa ilt\^f1(i^\ 


re(|UeSlS 


NO 


in 


Iwl iKllJS^^^^t 






_ _ a 


ipaniin \^mi] 




TftS 


inn 








— 5 — ' 


Spanish {lQ6t) 




to 


i A A 

lOD 


Pre*ftlqebra 




34 


5 


Spanish (lOOS) 




No 


1 AA 

100 


Ai^eDrd 




j4 


it 

3 






libs 
NO 


fin 






i4 


3 


dpanisn (luut) 




no 










c 

3 — 


Span/tng, (HOafgut) 




Ua 

NO 


Dh 

W 






J** 


C 
3 






fid 





Gldbal History 2^ 






5 


English 

Kier immi] 




m 


10 


filflbil History j' . 


1. _ 


34 


5 


English 

KIwer mM 




?es 


. 10 




1 


34 


5 


English 

Kfwer mim] 




Yes 


ID 



MILtf£-4JmGUAGE STUDIES INSTRUCTIQfi 

Project CHASP offers a wide range of native language studies courses 
in Spanish: 13 sections in the fall and 11 in the spring, eourse offer- 
ings include Spanish for sloi* learners, Spanish grammar, corrposltron and 
literature, and advanced placement literature. Several of the courses 
are eleventh^ and twelfth-grade levels and may be taken as electlves 
even after LEP students are maihstreamedi The Spanish foreign language 
curriculum offerings at Roosevelt High School facilitate Project CHASP^s 
capacity for carrying out its goal of enrichment and maintenance of the 
first ^nd In some cases, second and third languages of prograni students. 

An dbservatldft of a ninth-grade Spanish language studies class re- 
vealed an above-average Interest in learning the language. The teacher's 
warn and Supportive approach to both the content nf and attitude toward 
language learning seemed to facilitate communication. 

Tables 9 and 10 present data on instruction In the native language for 
project students* 
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Native Un 


pag? Instructtdfi for 


SpAhisH-SpelHiiq SI 


tiiderits (Fall) 




lourse iitie 


Nunher 


of hiir 


- 

age Class p^u 


- - J — — 

PrfKiram Students 




Curricuium or 




niasse 


s Ulasse 


Req. Per Heek 

■ 


Ficl(isi?ely? 


ffescMption 


Naterial in Use 












Spanish fbr 


Teacher-iade 


1 It 1 

LN 1 


1 


?n 


in 




sloK learners 


naterial s- 












Spanish for 


Teacher-fliade 


IN 3 


I 


M 




ws 


^1m learners 


iaterials 












Spanish ^rannar tspanol Activo,~ 




. . 5 


Ho 


and cnnpflsitldn 


mt 17 












Spanish graniiiar 2 ?r. Spanish 


IS 4S 


1 


34 


fi 




arid literature 


review teyeiidas 














tatinoaBiericanas 












Spanlsh/flniprican 3 Kr. Spanish 


LS IS 


i 

*l 




c 




literature 


revieti fJaleria 














Nispanica 












Spanish 


ii ^r, Spanish 


ts w 


? 


.14 


5 


tin 


literaturi* 


review. Tesofd 














Hispanico 












Spanish 


Hejora to Espanol, 


I 


34 




liri 


literature 


titeratura Noderna 














Hispanoawerjcana 




1 


34 






Spanish 


Casona, (ialdos y 


tSfiS 




tk) 


literature 


Literaturi Noderna 
fiispoaprie&na 












Advanced place- 


^ruda, Rorges, 


LS/IP 12 


1 


34 


5 




Rient literature 


Ratute, Lorca, y 



iinantina 



E^36 . a? 



TABLE 1() 

Native lanquage Instruction tor Spdnish-Speah'nq Students ^Springj 



Course Title 


Nunber of 
Classes 


Average 
(.>asse Reg. 


class pds. 
Per weeic 


Prograa Students 
Exclusively? 


Curricujus of 
Hatenal in Use 


LH 1/2 


I 


29 


16 


Yes 




tR 3/4 


i 


20 


5 


Yes 


Cjrrlcular Materials 


LSG Ungraded 


2 


34 


S 


No 


retn^in the sme 


LS4S 9/10 


2 


34 


5 


No 


as in the fall. 


tS5S lO/U 


2 


34 


5 


No 




LS7S 11 


i 


34 


5 


No 




LSdS 11 


1 


34 


5 


No 




tSAP 12 


i 


34 


5 


No 





as 



£NG11SH AS A SECOND UfjGUAGE INSTRUCT I OH 

the E.S.L. cbBpbnent of Project ERAS? is co^rised of thirteen classes 
offered per setaester, foar of Which are intensive le?els offered two 
periods a dayi The EiS.L. coordinator indicated that t*iere are five 
actual E.S.L. levels: beginning (1,2)* intermediate (3)^ and advanced 
(4,5). The first levels deal priialrily with oral co^rehension skills 
and introduce coopbsitibh as students progress through the levels^ Each 
EiSib^ level has an accon^ahying reading course. 

There are eight E.S.L. teachers and si* parsprofessibnals serving 
the school's 800 LEP studetits across the five levelss Placement in a 
given level is cbhtihgeht upon entry level skills measured by a teacher- 
made written test, ah oral interview, and a reading selection from the 
tA09 series. Students may be moved into another level at the discretion 
of the E.S.L. coordinator or the E.S.L. teachers* 

One of the unique aspects of the EsSst. heeds for tEP students at 
Rbbsevelt High School, according to the E.S.L. coordinator, is that 
there are major differences in the skills developed and required for the 
Hispjnics as compared to the Cambodians. He stated that the Cambodians 
often have developed academic English language skills but heed practice 
in conversational EhglisW to attain fluency. The Hispanic students, in 
contrast, have the necessary oral language skills in English but need 
the writing skills. This heterogeneity in E.S.L. classes with both 
groups combined for instruction necessitates more individual izatibh 
and iTultiple group planning in order to reach all of the varied levels 
and particular heeds of the students^ 



Observations of three E.S.L. classes — levels 1^ 2^ arid 5 revealed 
tnat In facts the courses are sequeritial as described^ The stadents were 
Highly motivated arid uninhibited by the second language* A range of 
activities from reviewing how, what, where, and when questions to 
introducing present tense affirmative/negative questions — to construct- 
inq persuasive compos ftldris in dreparatibri for the R^GiT. exams were 
observed. In each case^ the objectives were clearly stated and the 
lessons were h*5ghly structured and organized. Students worked coopera- 
tively in all the classes. 

Materials in use in the E.S.L. cbrT<)brierit cbrisisted of riamerdas 
rexbqrabhs as Well as story readers and sarrples of literature (i.e. 

folktales). 

Table H presents data on E.S.L. instructfon for project students 
durinq the combined fall and sprinq seinesters. 
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Table li 



Iristroetion in Eriglisli as a Second tanqoa(]e and English Reading (Fall and Spring) 



^ 
I 



toarse Title 
and Level 


Namber of Average 
Classes Class Re^. 


Class P^s. 
Per yeeL- 


Is Class for 
Proqrain Students 
-iKl^Jsiveiy? 


Description 


Curriculyni dr. . 
Haterial in Use 


lElN 


2 


25 


io 


Ifes 


til Structure tor 
slow learners 


Teaclier-prepared 
materials; Lado 


LEI 


8 


25 


10 


Na 


ESL structure for 
be<jinfiers 


series, Books 1-4 


LE2 


10 




10 


No 


tst structure for 
beginners 




tE3 


le 


20 


10 


No 


ESL structure 
4nte«diate 




LE4 


6 


15/20 


5 


NO 


ESL ttiteroiedlate 




LE4A/5A 


2 


22 


5 


No 


ESL-E(igl W\ \\\ 




LE5 


5 


5 _. 


5 


No 


ESt-Advanced 


Blantoon, Composition; 


tElR 


3 


34 


5 


No 


ESL Rtading for 
4eaifMiers 


Susan Siegel, B^sic 
SIdlls, Reading/writing 


LENR 


1 


25 


5 


Yes i 


ESI Readini for 
IlinfJearlierl 


DIxOni Eng^ Step l^y »tep; 
teacher-iiiade jnati»ri$]f 


U2R 


7 


34 


5 


No 


£Jt fteadiRfl for 
beginners 


Real Stories (bits 1-2) 


LE3R 


6 


34 


5 


No 


Vk feeading* 
Jnteiieiiite 


dourney to Fane 


LE4R 


5 


34 


5 


No 


t^l tieantng- 
-Ifvteinesliate 


lurnini! Points 


tE5R 


4 • 


34 




No 




Ainerican folktale^ 


LE4/5AR 


2 


20/34 


5 


Yes 


tSL/Readitii 
In. Dolil, iiJ^ ._ 
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^AN6UA6E pet ICY 

The language policy utilued by Project GRASP as described by the 

project director and observed by an evaloatbr is as follows: 

-•EiSib. - 1G0 percent English; 

--Native tangaage Studies - 100 percent Spanish; 

--Content-Area Instruction - 100 percent SpahisM in the ninth- 
grade ai^id 90 percent Spanish in the tehth^grade. 

In all seven classes observedi which represented a crbss-sectibri of 
Project CHASP's curriculum, the policy was strictly adherred to for 
Spanish and English instruction. In the case of c<5crses for the Cambo- 
dian students, English was the primary language throughout except for 
the assistance of the paraprdfessibrials in trahslatihq concepts into 
Khmer. 

The lahguagie ruJes appeared evident to students who infrequently 
code-switched between themselves and the teacher or among theffiselves. 
The exception to this rule was when Cambodian students spoke to the 
paraprofessionals in Ktmmr in order to understand the English content 
presented by the teacher^ The evaluatbr w^t^ inipressed by the ariount 
of native larigtia/ge ihstruetidn taking place in Project CHASP in Spanfsh, 
as well as the intensive E.S.L. instruction that the bilingual students 
were receiving. 



V, NON-INSTRUeneNAt eeHPQNENT 

The non-Instructional component of Project CHASP consists of such 
supportive services as counseling, career orientatloni visits and con- 
tacts by the family assistant, parent education aWd training^ curriculuan 
develbpmenti staff development^ and extraeurrieular activities^ These 
nori-instructional aspects of the project are presented as part df an 
integrated cognitive/affective approach to learning, 

SU PPORTIVE SERVICES 

ftie supportive services rendered to Project GHftSP students by the 
family assistant, the guidance counselor, and the grade advisor can be 
observed in the halls, offices, classrooi:??s, and wherever the bilingual 
students cdnqregate. 

The family assistant works primarily as a liaison between the high 
school, the project students, and members of the corranuni ty. An interview 
with her re^vealed a workload of approximately five to ten paretits per day. 
In addition to ongoing phone calls and home visits. Some of the activities 
in which she is Involved include: referrals to agencies^ such as social 
services^ and hospitals; actually accompany ihg students to agencies; 
and ^neeting with parents and students to dis^cuss probleittt and work out 
difficulties. The family assistant is a weraber of the Hispanic commu- 
nity and feels she relates very well to the students and their families. 
She stressed her frustration in not being able to speak Khmer and com- 
inuhicSt^ more with ttie Cambodian parents. In terns of the students^ 
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however^ she felt that the Gambbdians utfl^lzed her services as much as 
the Hispanic students^ 

The family assistant maintains both general and confidential files 
on each student in order to facilitate mbriltdrihg and fbllbw-up bri each 
case. One of the majb'* issues she constantly deals i^ith is that of 
culture shbefc and the generation gap between students and parents whose 
values are different from mainstream American society. 

In 1969, the Project CHASP guidance counselor became the first bi- 
lingual counselor in the schodU Since that time, she has wbrked closely 
with LEP students ift terms of admitting^ testing, placing, interviewing, 
and programming fbr bilingual program students. She also works as a 
liaison between students and parents in tenos of attendance patterns i 
grades, report cards, etc. According to the couhseldri one of the 
major problems faced by the bilihgual students is a lack of cbhsistehcy 
in schooling diie to mobility patterns and attendance rates. Much of 
the work beyond academic advisement deals with counseling and assisting 
students with both personal and academic problems with the ultimate 
aiim of convincing them to stay in school and obtain their diploma. 

the bilihgual grade advisor described her fuhctic^s as similar to 
those of a guidance counselor in that she assisted with acadenric advise- 
roenti referrals to varioas agencies, and career and personal counseling. 
The grade advisor explained that she felt a coflwitroent to the students 
in the bilingual program because she had also inwiigrated to the United 
States and could relate to the adjustrSeht process they are tjhd€rgbihg\ 



Ah evaldatdr observed all sapport personnel in the conduct of their 
particalar roles. The atmosphere created was one of opennesSj cdhcerrij. 
and willingness to listen. All three staff members were extremely busy 
with students coming in arid out thrbughoot the interviews. In all 
cases, students were given direct and sensitive replies to their ques- 
tions or needs. In 1982-83, 31 students left the program, fable 12 
presents a breakdown by grade of the number of students leaving the 
prdqrdm and their reasons for ieavings 

Appendix B presents detailed information pertaining to the suppor- 
tive services aspect of Project CHASP. 

TABLE 12 

NuniL^r of Students heaving the Program 



Reason For 


grade 9 


grade 10 


JotaV 


Transferred to 


6 


4 


10 


Returned to 
native country 


3 




3 


Discharged (dob) 


3 




3 


Discharged 
JfSarrilge) 




1 


1_ 


Discharged 


16 


A 


11 








3 


mm 


25 


6 


31 
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This particular aspect of Project CHASP is ait integral part of the 
ongoing process of obtainingi inotlifyihgi and developing} native language 
and Ls.L* materials appropriate in terms of the language proficiency 
and academic skill levels of LEP students. 

Spanish materials considered parallel to their mafnstream counter- 
parts are being adapted^ and many are currently in use for mathematicsi 
pre-aigebra* general sciencet arid global history. Gtassrbom bhservatibns 
and actual review of materials in use validated the accomplishment of 
this facet of the proposed objectives. 

In terms of the Cambodian component ^ htswever^ only two areas have 
been developed and are preseritly in use in Khmer global history and 
general science^ An evaluatbr reviev#ed numerous rexbgraphs written In 
Khmer for these subjects and saw them utflized in the classrooms, basi- 
cally for purposes of translation for Cambodian students. 

STAFF DEVELOP>€NT ACTIVITIES 

Staff develbpitierit for Project CRASP is c€ciprised of three facets. 
The first has included on-site activities such as orientation meetings, 
monthly departfltental meetings, in-seryice trarkshops, demonstration 
lessons, and lectures. The entire bilingual program staff* as well as 
school administrators^ have participated arid had active roles in these 
periodic staff development activities^ Four of six activities held 
this year wre rated "sanewhat effective* by the project director, with 
the others rated as *very effective.* 
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A second type of staff development has consisted of workshops and 
conferences outside the actual program setting. Four workshops and two 
conferences dealt directly with Title VII issues such as evaluation 
design j Title VII applications, research and a "state of the art" for 
bilingual education {i^^rtibred by NABE, N.Y.S.E.O. -Bureau of Bilingual 
Education, and N.Y.C. Board of Education-Office of Bilingual Education)* 
In addition, the Board of Education sponsored two workshops addressing 
LAB testing and the BESIS survey^ The project director attended all 
of the above activities. 

Three workshops were conducted for support persohhel which dealt 
with career advice (counseling) ^ financial aid^ and college admissidriSi 
These were sponsored by GUNY and Aspira, respectively. The bilingual 
grade advisor attended these workshop^. 

The third type of staff development consisted of college level 
coursework at Fordham Unlversityj Hunter College^ and Gity College for 
four professional staff n^inberSi The courses were described as "very 
applicable" to the bilingual program and all would be considered as 
part of bilingual teacher education preparation. The courses were in 
the areas of reading, bilingual curriculum, Spanish literature, and 
Puerto Rican culture and literature. In acS11t1o*i to graduate level 
work* five paraprofessionals were enrolled iri courses at Bronx and 
Brooklyn Community Colleges^ They also assessed the courses as "ver^ 
„ applicable" to their participation iri the prbjecti The courses revealed 

a cross-section of liberal arts courses representative of an associate 
• degree curriculum; namely, English, science, math, speech, Spanish^ arid 
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Appendix £ presents data oh staff development act ties in school, 
outside school, and at universities for professional and paraprofes- 
siofidl staff. 

E X TRAEBRRIEULAR Al^flVITIFS 



In addition to the basic non-instructional activities of Project 
€HASP, a number of extracarncalar activities in which program students 
participate ere noteworthy. One of the major activities* and a source 
of einpldyment for studehtSi is tOLLEPS* which provides occupational 
skills arid Eriglishi During the academic year, approximately 25 Hispariics 
were rrairied in record-keeping and business machines through this pro- 
gram and 25 Can Jian students were trained in typing. This summer, it 
Is estimated thdfi more than 30 Hispanic and Indd-Ghihese students will 
take the intensive courses foiir times a week, four hours a day during 
the morith of duly. 

Bilingual students also participate in cultural activities through- 
out the year such as: Pan-Ainerlcan bay, Cambodian New Year* and other 
holidays which highlight the ethnic cbmpbsitidn bf Roosevelt High 
School « 

In terns bf awards arid academic excellence, this past year bilirigaal 
project students were aiwarded three out of six United Federation of 
Teachers* Awards and two out of five Regents* Scholarships. Out of the 
top ten students in academic perfdrmancei seven were from the bilingual 
project arid another bilinpal student received a scholarship from 
Pitriey-BbweSi a local business firnii Several bf the stodents in Arista^ 
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the national honor Society, were also project students. Finally, one 
of the Hispanic students v#on third prize for an essay in the Puerto 
Rican Heritage contest. 

These accompj ishrtients are evidence of the motivation, discipline, 
and overall academic excellence manifested by Project CHASP students 
and they stand out to any visitor reading the list of honor students 
and lists- of awards displayed in the lobby of the high school. 
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VI i FINBINGS 

The following section presents the assessment instrun«nts and pro- 
cedures ased in evaluating the attainment of program ebjectlvesi 

ACQUISITION OF ENGLISH SYNTAX 

The Criterion Ref erenced E nglish Syntax Test (CP'' ST) was used to 
measure acihievenient in this area. The CREST was developed by the New 
york City Public Schools to assess mastery of instructional objectives 
of E.S.L. curricula at the high school level i There are four items 
for each Objective and mastery of an objective is achieved when three 
of the items are answered correctly. The test has three levels: begin- 
ning (I), intermediate (II), and advanced (III). The maximum score 
on Lewels I and II is 25 and 15 on Level III* 

A gain score was calculated by subtracting the pre-test mean score 
from the pbSt-tist mean and ah index of objectives achieved per month 
was then cbnputedi As the test's levels have not been vertically equated 
students must be pre- and post-tested on the same level, this results 
in a ceiling effect for those students who achieve high scores on the 
pre-test. In those cases where pre- and pbst-testinss are different 
levels no gain scores or objective*: per mbntfi index may be computed. 
InfdriMtion on CREST objectives and psychooecric properties appears 
tfie Technical M a ncal. ffe w^York City English as a Second Language 
Criterion 4eler^ed English Syntax "^st. * 



Board of Education of the City of New York, Division of High Schools. 
1978* 
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Program objectives called for tile acqUfsitlbn of 1ft CREST objectives 
pit academic year^ approximately i^in bbjeellves (In tenns af gain scores) 
per month of attendance, the CREST was administered at the beginning and 
end of the fall and spring semesters* table 13 presents the test results 
by senester** Data were missing or inconplete for 11?. students In the 
fall term and for 96 students In the spring term; Exami nation of Table 
13 reveals that In the fall term program students mastered 2 CREST 
objectives per month on Levels I and II. the rate of mastery for Level 
III students was 0^5 CREST objectives^ In the spring^ students bh Levels 
I and II mastered an average of 1.13 objectives while Level III students 
mastered ri*55 objectives per months the same as during the fall semester. 
THgse results Indicate a lower rate of currlcular objectives mastered in the 
spring than In the f al h However, overall ^ the progr^s objective in this 
area was achieved. 



♦These data were generated ^ matching the program's data set against the 
city^^wide test data, matchlrg on name, $ch<>o1t and student Indentifi- 
cation m^s^« The ntch rate was probably reduced by clerical and 
keypunch errorst as well as absences. 



TABLE i3 





Results of 


the Criterion Referenced Enqlish Syntax Test 




(All Program Students ^ 


Pre- and Post 


-Tested on Sa 


ime Test Level ) 









•Fall 









Test 
Level 


Number of 
Students 


Average Number of 
Objectives Plastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered* 


Aversqe 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 


I 


22 


7.50 


12.41 


4.91 


2.e& 


1.85 


II 


15 


13. SO 


19.80 


6.010 


2.72 


2.21 


III 


2 


12. m 


13.56 


l.§9 


3.00 


0.50 


lorAt 


39 


10.15 


15.31 


5.15 


2.69 


1.91 








Spring 








i 


23 


8.52 


13*17 


4i65 


3.60 


1.31 


II 


24 


16.79 


20.33 


3.54 


3.78 


0.95 


in 


8 


9.63 


11.63 


2.no 


3.77 


0.55 


TOTAL 


55 


12.29 


16.07 


3.78 


3,.;o 


1.04 



* 

Post-test Biinus pre-test. 
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NATIVE LAN6UAGE_REAaH6 ftNR geMPREHEN$I9N 

Spanish reading and writing were assessed with the Prueba de iectura j 
Level III, part of the Interarnerican Series of tests published by Guidance 
Testing Associates, the purpose of this test is to con^are achievement 
in English and Spanish for Spanish-speaking students from the Western 
hemisphere. Test items were selected for cultural relevance to bdtih 
mainstream and Hispanic cultures. Test forms CE and DE are divit?^d into 
levels and correspond to the fdl rowing grades: 



Ages 




6-7 


1-2 


7-8 


2-3 


9-11 


4-5 


i2-14 


7-9 


15-18 


10-12 



The publishers recommend that local norms be developed for testliig 
programs. Technical inforisiatiort may be found in Guidance Testing Associates 
Examiner's HanUai ^ Prueba de J-frcturl . St. Rary*s University, Qne Caraino 
Santa Harfia, San Ahtdnibi Texas 78284i 

The program's stated objective was for improvement on the Prueba de 
tectura at the p<.OS level of statistical significance, fable 14 shows 
the results for this test. Ninth-grade students met the erlteribn of 
statistically significant improvemehti There was an insufficient number 
of tenth graders for conv«tatibn of statistics^ Students were tested on 
tevel 3 of the Proeba de fc ectar ai which is below grade level, indicating 
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that the Spanish reading skills of these New York City students were 
below those of the group for which the test was developed (Puerto Rican 
students on the island), tevel 3 appears to have worked well for the 
New York group: the pre/post-correlation was high, the mean gains 
reasonable^ and the effect size for ninth-grade students was quite 
1 arge. 
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TABLE 14 



Native lanquage Reading Aehievefflent 



Significance of Kean Total Rai* Score Differences Between Initial 
and Final Test Scores of Students witli full Instryctiolial 
Treataent on the Prueba de Lectura. level 3 



Pre-Test Post-Test Hean 

Standard Standard Heaii £orr. T- level of Sqaare Effect 

Grade N Wean Deviation Hean Deviation Bilferenee pre/^ost test Significance Hi thin Size 

•5 9 34 39.97 18^68 49.29 29.2B 9.32 .912 6.S1 .0001 8.3S 1.12 
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jfeXHEJTOCS^^IENCE, ANT) SOCIAL STimiES ACHIEVEMENT 

Prograti objectives in this area called for a passing fate of 70 
percent on teacher-made testSi Tables IB and Ifi present jjassing rates 
for all program students and for Hispanic and Cambodian students by 
grade and semester. 

The overall passing rates of students who were reported as enrolled 
in roathenatlcs classes were 75 percent in the fall and 74 percent in the 
spring^ The overall passing rates in science courses were fifi percent 
in the fall and 95 percent in the spring. Final ly^ the overall passing 
rates in social studies courses were 87 percent in the fall and ^4 
percent In the spring^ 

There was some varitition between •'^ssing rates for content areas. 
Students generally manifested lower passing rates for mathematics achieve- 
ment than for science or social studies and passing rates were somewhat 
higher in th^e spring terras In addition^ the passing rates of Cambodian 
students v«re generally higher than those of the Hispanic groap, except 
in spring mathematics courses. 

fieneralty speaking, the criterion f i this area was achieved. 
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TABbE 15 

Number of Program Students Attending Coarses and Percent Passing 
teacher-Made Examinations in Content-Area Subjects^ (Pall) 



AIT Students 
Grade 9 Grade 10 total 

f. r. % 



Tontent-Area 




Passing 




Passing 


N 


Passing 




1 C 




4fi 






/ n, " 


Science 


27 


Rl.Q 


35 


flfi.fi 


57 


R5.9 


Social Studies 






^5 




93 


fi7.1 






Hi span ic^ ^StiJdents 








Mathematics 


S3 




in 


70. ri 


fi3 


fi5.1 


Science 


ii 


fil.fi 


R 


fi2.5 


19 


73.7 


Social Studies 




77.fi 


R 


fi7.5 


57 


7fi.9 




















Cainbodian^ 


uidenti'' 








Mathematics 




fi4.2 


3fl 


ftfi.ft 


57 


fin.h 


Science 


ii 


fihfi 


27 


9fi.3 


38 


92.1 




9 






ion 


3fi 


100 



Mathematics courses include remedial math, genefal math, pre-algebra^ 
and "other,- Science courses include general science, biology, and 
-other." Social studies courses include world/global history, and 
-other.'* 

tambbdiah students receive content-area instruction in English with 
translation by, and rnstructibhal assistance frbm^ two Khmer-speaking 
paraprofessional Si 
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TARLE Ifi 

Namber of Program Stadents Attending Coarses and Percent Passing 
t32cher-Made Exaninations I'n Hontent-Area Subjects* (Sprlngj 



All Students 



Rrade 9 Cirade in Tetal 

r % ? 





JL 


Pas^sJnq 


H 


Passinq 


R 


Passing 


Mathematics 


f5R 


77.fi 


S? 




llh 


73.fi 


Science 


23 


01.3 


41 


07.fi 


fi4 


95.3 


Social Studfes 


«Q 


B7^7 


_ Ai _ 




03^ 


Alii; 



idents 



Mathematics 


32 


fiR.P 


7 


inn 


30 


74.4 


Science 


fi 


fi3.3 


5 


pn 


ii 


fll.R 


Social Studies 


J? 






mn 


?3 


MiZ 


Mathetnatics 


2fi 


8ft. «; 




B 

fi4.4 


71 


73.2 


Science 


17 


04.1 


36 


inn 




OR.l 


Social StMie3 


17 


inn 


ift 


inn 




inn 


^MatHematlcs cdarses 


include 


remedial 


math, 


general 


math, pre- 


•algebras 



and •^ot her.** Science courses include general science, biology, and 
•^other.** Social studies courses include world geography/culture, 
world/global history, and "other. *• 

Cambodian students receive content-area instruction in English with 
translation by^ ahd instructional assistance frorrii two Khmer-speaking 
paraprbfessiohalSi 
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Objectives for achievement in native language studies sere specified 
for Cambodian students only. This objective was for attainment of a 70 
percent passing rate in this area of study. No data on native language 
achievCTeht for Cambodian students were reported, since staffing limi- 
tat ions precluded providing classes in the Khmer language. Table 17 
presents passing rates for Hispanic students In language studies. 
These students manifested passing rates of 96 percent and 91 percent 
for fall and spring^ respectively^ 

TABLE 17 • 

Number of Spanish-Speaking PrdgrSn Students Attending Tourses 
and Percent Passing TeacKer-Rade Examinations in 
Native Language Studies 





Grade 9 


Grade 10 


total 






0- 








N 


Passing 


^ Passing 


N Passing 


Fall 


56 


96 


12 n 


68 96 


Spring 


35 


89 


9 inn 


44 91 
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AHENDANCE 

A1tft0agft there were no program objectives pertaining to the attendance 
of program students. Information on program attendance was provided. 
Table 18 presents program attendance rates by grade and Table 19 cbSvares 
program attendance to that of the general school population. The attendance 
rate at Theodore Roosevelt High School averaged 72.3 percent, while pro- 
gram students averaged asn attendance rate of 86 percent. The £-test 
was used to examine the difference In attendance rates of program students 
and the general school pbpulatldn. A result (x value) sufficiently large 
to attain statistical significance Indicates that the program attendance 
rate is not based on a representative sanple of the school population^ 
i.e.* that the two attendance rates are sighificantly different. As 
this difference in attehdahee rates is highly statistically significant, 
it may be concluded that program students attended school more regularly 
than did the general school population. 

TABLE 18 

Attendance Pere«ntages of Program Students 





Grade 


Number of 
Students 


Heah 
Percentage 


Standard 
Deviation 


9 


66 


80.45 


22.37 


id 


47 


93.81 


9.54 


TOTAL 


113 


86.01 


19.27 
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TABLE 19 



Significance of the Difference Between the Attendance Percentages? 
of Program Stadents and the Attendance Percentage of the ScSbol 









Schobl 




Number of 


School 


Program 


Attefidsnce ^ 




Students 


Register 


Attendance 


Rate 0^ 


2:^ Significance 


112 


mi 


flfi.ni 


72.30 27.7n 


3.26 .nnni 



^The i-test fbrmala is: 



z = p -• P 

where p«prbgr«Tj attendance; P«schbol attendance rate; f^(I-Pjsthe 
residaal of P and n«the homber of prdgr*n students^ 
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?Ih CONGLIISIQHS AND REGOHJtNnATIOKS 



The 1982-83 evalaation of Project CHftS^ feviiled that the objectives 
- were folloiijed as stated In the proposal, and irodlfted mtH (Approval from 

title VII where necessary. T^e information provided for the evaluation 
peraitted a clear understanding of the prbject*s accwplishniehts af^d 
limitations as presently functioning. All documents reviewed by the 
evaluation te*^ were cdtiplete, op-to-date, and consistent with pro- 
jected objectives and time-lines. 

Both actual project staff and other persohriel dealing in some way 
with the bilingual progr^ exhibited satisfaction and dedication to the 
students and program philosophy and goals. Staff me^nbers sere con^'tantly 
involved with target students and with other personnel above and heyond 
their assigned tastes^ There appeared to be a sense of efficacy and 
cohesiveness between and OTong the various wembers of Project eHASPi 
An openness permeated the evaluation visits and personnel actively 
shared Insights^ offered constructive criticism^ and analyzed their own 
roles and effectiveness in terms of the bilingual students. All per- 
sdhhel were cooperative with evaluatlbh activities which tended to 
disrupt the csual flow of interaction^ 

The problems encountered *dthin Project CHASP have been addressed In 
each individual section of this report. However^ the major obstacle to 
the smooth operation of Project CHASP remains the unavailability of 
credential ed Eambodl ah personnels Secondly^ and related to the first 
obstacle^ is a paucity of native language materials in Khmer. Finally, 
the Cambodian paraprofessionats are extremely overextended In terms of 
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their roles. They translate ioateriaI]s» stand in as native lari^age 
interpreters in w^nolih^al cUssroos^. develop curricuVm taateridls. 
and cbndact general clerical utork. Each of these rcles is a full-time 
endeavor* 

With these observations in mindi the evaluatidfi tea« subafts the 
fbliowinig reccwwDendatiohs: 

1) The administration shoold analyze the need for creating one 
remedial bilin^jat mathematics class to pnjvide individualization to 
those LEP students with difficulties in following the regular bilingual 
math curricUlufS offered by the prograii 

I) The program and admihistratioh staff should contact fhe Special 
Education b1 vision of New York City Public Schools for technical assistance 
in diagnosing and placing those LEP students appear to be in heed of 
speciai education services* 

3) Ah active search should be conducted to identify the CrWodi^n 
personnel necessary for teaching and developing Khmer twaterials for the 
Cambodian co*nponent of Project CHASP. There is also ^ need for a rhmer- 
spearJnq counselor in ordff to facilitate cbfwijhicatibh for Cainbbdiah 
LEP students* Presently ^ these students are advised by Spahish/Ehgl ish* 
spealcihg ccv^nselors are extra^ely hefpfal and sensUfve to their 
needs 

It is recorwnended that the adrni mist rat ion and project staff announce 
the vacancies in the Bilingual Job Bank located at Hunter College Bi^ 
lingual Education nul t jfuhctibhal Support Center^ time National Clearing* 
hoHse for Bilingual Educatiohi and native language vehicles such as 
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newsletters i coawriity newspapers i etci fn the weantiaei perhaps arrange- 
sents could be fsr a te«p0rary per dl«9 license in a related area 
for a natiire Ktmer speaker^ In ad^itiohi to strenfthen the Cambddvan 
CQflpofient Of! an Interim basiSi support services should be prbirided by 
a native speaker until such time as the students achieve fluency in 
English. 

Program leadership sh&ald also analyze the role the parapro- 
fesslof^als in general* »1th a particular focus on that of the Cambodian 
paraprbfessionais who appear to serve many roles siraultdheously due to 
the shortage of Earabddian professional staff. Prioritization of their 
roles may result in more effective serv^ce^ for progra^sj students^ 
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rrefrsiinrijl Jiii) Pariprofesilnnal luff (li,ir,>cii'ri?iir<; 



•Tine OiiteAprti -. .. 

in [Jch triracli r*Mtidn I»|ihni'hcr l«ii(iri™rr; i. j-'i'. 

riiffcM(in(s) fiifictlnn fiincHon {Wml EtfH flc a tlfln -yf ^nfffs) in'it i i»Mn!i -^ rili»%il . 





.1^ 
.? 


1/11? 


rp/\;,»w;rrench 
Mm I '^•iirer. 


m 
m 


for; l:afiq. 
rrpnrh PJ'/. 


... ... . .. I 

V wm A;P; 

^P ypi^rs 


'"'1 
1 mr 1 
1 

i 
i 


■ — I 

1 
i 
i 


T-VII Prdi; Pir; 

I III '1 V J • 'II* 

riU fonrdinfltor 


.5 

.5 


4/Rn 


Wv.rert.Ad ^ Sii 


;. m 


'.pan. PJI.S, 
Pil. Srx:* ^tiiHies 


I!' year? 


n 

11 «rar^ 


r 

1 


1 1 1 » ui u'lr f»if 1 jui 

^jMnish tpacher 


•C 


i/nfi 


r;Ri,l^;A; Span 


Nffi 
NTS 


Span. n.H.^ 
.PiU^.oc,St,. 
r.nirlancp 


years 


7 year*; 


1 

1 

_. . 1 




\ (i 




Pi/lnfltfli *Ipan* 

j.r.u..- 

4Pcr; fiiHdance 


frrc 
itrs 


Span; P;II.S; 


1? years 


fi years 


mr', 




.c ' 

.4 


9/6R 


fd.P ftatlon 


(tyc ' 


5pan. P#ll.?l. 


l!i years 


() years 




f ^ 1 TfkArkPf* 
1 1 III • iroi.nt:i 






PiA^.M.A.Italian 






?5 years 


nnne 




2/RO 


Italian P.ILS. 


r.S.l, Teacher 
Spanish Teacher 


.? 


9/Rl 


r.A.,M.A,Spafiis!'i; 


fire 
Nrs 


Span, P.tl.<l. 


P years 


1 yoiir 


1 ^rar 


t/.U Teacher 
/n v'slj Teacher 


.6 
.-4 


9/PO 


P.A./.A. ^pan. 
♦ 30 cr^ 


m 

m 


Span, Pill.S. 


]P years 

■ 


^ vr*»rs 

1 


i 


'!ipi)nish Teacher 


1.0 


9/57 




•fy<i 


Span. P.ti.S, 


1 - 

?r vhar*; 1 V vear< 

. _|. ..^ 


■! 

^ vr.ir'. ! 


Pipfnanesp Tocher 


l.n 


3/R? 


r.A., r.A. fr. 




french PJf/.. 
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1 yc>ir 
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APPfNIlK A 

to [^cH t() Each FifeiiMiifl fMihrieiici? Ujii'riHiiii; I iiipii.'iin'; 



Diicti()n($l fnnctl on function [dp)rce<J Cef tifiCjtib fl i i' t'"<^.i>j ..M^wi J-Vi. 







9/n 


B.)1.,H.«. Span. 

30 r.rs ^Mma 




Sjijii, ii;h;5 


1? y«rs 


in yl'iiri 


Vi'ii > 




.6 






Nys 




2 years 

- 




..SNoAsh. leuher 
Hi I; nuli I(?;K>ipr 


n.A. Spiiiilsh 


Span. H.H.S. 


? years 








m 


IrwKli 
M.l\. f.S.I,, 


iiye 
nys 


frwicii O.H.S. 
F.S.I.. n.ii.s. 




— 

none 






i.n 






Nyc 


lill. HMkj II.H.S. 


S years 






l.s.l, teichpr 
iXl . voorJInJtor 


.t 




U. i .s.L. 


NtC 


F.l.i.. D.II.S. 


/ years 


none 




I.S.I. Inctier 


■ 


im 


H.A. Soc. 
Studies 


Nyc 
Nys 


Viu St. ll.ll.S. 


15 years 


none 


1 y<'ir 


I .S.l mcMr 




m 


rX , H.A. 


Nyc 


(.S.l. ll.H.S. 


1(1 j'Wrs 


none 


in y<Mrs 




.6 




IS J., H.A. Sm- 

♦ 30 crs 


Nyc 
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Sp,iii. (i.tLS. 
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? yi^ii ; 
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APPtNiiiii ii 



Bftctlon(t) 



tnie 
to Dell 
Function 



E.S.l. Teichtr 



i.d 



DitfAppt. - fotil 
to iich Edttcitloii Expert wee 

Function (dtgrees) Certlflcitlon LIcwilt) 



9/80 'i.H.,H.H. E.S.L. 



NTC 



E.S.I. n.H.S. 



3 y«r$ 



£ip«rf(nce: Experience: 
BIHn pyi i - U.l. 



none 



3 yeirs 



E;$;t:; Teicher 



1.0 



B.K.iN.Urench 
♦ 30 cr$ 



French D.H.S. 
E.S.L. n.H.S. 



25 yeirs 



none 



8 yem 



G.E.O. leicher/ 
(aordinUor 



fit. Soc, 

r<>ie!i*r 



Hli. Science 



SptnlsH reicher 
Frencti Tucfier 



.1 



t.D 



i.o 



.6 



BiA^^NfAt -Soc* 
St.30crs X^ln. 



m 
m 



Soc. St. D.i.S. 



3p years 



9/74 



St. 



NTS 



Soc. St. O.H.S. 
Bll.Soc.St. O.H.S 



9 years 



9/;5 



t,X,,H.iScleACe 



NYC 

jjrs 



Gen Scl. t tlo 
O.H.S. 



8 years 



iXM- span/ 
Fr. ♦ 30 crs 



NYC 
NYS 



French D.ii.S. 



years 



8 years 



8 years 



9 years 



isane 



1 yMf 



none 



none 



III Soc, Studies 
Teacher 



C.E.I), Teacher 
SpanlsD Teacher 



m mt m 

Niliigual 
Paraprofessionil 

CWSP TITLE YII 
Biiinjuaj Pira- 
proTessional 



t.O 



.2 



t.Q 



1.0 



9/78 



IXM- Soc. 



NT£ 
NTS 



Bll. Soc. St. 
D.H.S. 



S years 



4/83 



4/82 



10/82 



iX Spah/ESL 



NTC 



E.S.L. T.Pi, 



} ye«r 



n credits 



to credits 



f'Ht 



none 



none 



none 
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APrrfioiK A 

^t^'^t' r^nr^linn ^m^' 


Fxperlence: 


CiiAsr fiiif VII 
rflinguil Para- 


1.0 




3(1 credits 




- 


0 years 


P years 


none 


professional 


i.n 




60 crfillts 






f» years 


fl years 


1 year 


proffs^iunal 


1.(1 




40 creillts 






P years 


5 years 


! 


rilKP TlTir V!! 

niingiial.Para- 


i.o 


9/75 


60 creiiitj 




1 ^ 

^ 


years 


f years 


none 


jirofpsslonal 

Tirifl VI it Vi^tMine 
pjraprofpsslonil 


e 1.0 


«/Pl 


fiOcrfHIts 






? years 


? years 


none 


fllAV TITtt ¥11 

VtlWJt 1 1 ILL III. 

ramlly tesJstafit 


1.0 


«/75 


P.A. rrtiicatlofi 






^ years 


P years 


none 


professional 


1.0 


5/74 


90 credits 




-- 


*^ years 


nnne 


*^ years 


r,S.ti Para- 
prof esslonal 


I.n 


9/74 


60 credits 






ye-irs 


none 


, " years 


hs.t. Para- 
prdfessldnal 


1.0 


9/fil 


60 credits 






? years 


none 




r.S.U Pari' 


1.0 




\2 credits 






I? years 


10 years 

1 


? years 

1 4 



Siippbrt Servlcfj Offered to Prijpii Mfm (fall »riil Sjirliii) 



lypf er wm 




STAEFJFISDfli!!) 
RFSPONSIPir 


mm Of srpvicr 


lAfMrf.IK..Hlll£«_ 

srpvicr Offrprii 


mm 
rrrrfT 


m^i or mm- 


nrscfiiPiioH 


oFrrRfP 


mm 




m ■ 




visits to clisses 

Borishops 

Indiyiduai sessions 
Outslile visits fm 
Ssplr^ faljiit Siirdi- 
Pronx^ Puerto ^ican 
hm - 
ColUgt Filr 
Trips to c()j leges 
FIniifcUl aid workshops 


AlloftHese ateltltlH 
imjlanned aiki 
impjenented tv the 
hlllngQit grade 
jjHvlsdri counselor 
fanjl^assistirtti _.. 
Cainbodian edQCitionai 
assistant, ind the 
project director. 


tfciitfily 


Spiiihlt/tiiglUli 
liliiiier/riiiillsh 








WftMU 


Peferrals" to scHool 
basefj support teiff 

Referrals to oiitslde 
agencies: Forhaa Trenon 
Hental llealtk».KK._Fa9 
]i)Stltine« CrotQiD Neiit 
lleiUfi Croap, loulse HI 
Services 


Bilingual counselors 
Rlllhpal counselors 

ly 

1 

^e 


5 stiiHeiitS 
i'' sturteflts 






x 
r 
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ft • 



mmn b 

Sttppdrt UNlMJ Offtrtd to ^ro^riii imm (fiii ind Spring). 



Wl or SEW ICE 


DtSCIilNllW 


sriFf-PEISffll($) 
Xt$PON$IBlE 


mm or SERyjcE 

OfFtRID 


imM \H VHiCH 


tmw 
mm 


tlM'SWMENTOr 
VtiiESS OF StRnCE 


SEWICE tS OFFEREO^ 




tlMPBlitTj 






Boievlsitt fMliy 

by iH Stiff Kirtdli 
UtUri t^iirfnU re: 
school icki«yei(otp 

klioo) iCtlyUln sad 
isiiillfs-- Pijerto 
RiciD-Hefltifclieik. 
CirtKidlia Rev Ifeir, 
Pift Ititricja ieeit, 
trips vitli StudfiiU liiii 
^irtfiti to thNT^ 
plHtSp fiieiii. 


ItllicttvUtH taciydi 
tho efforts of tkt 
project director, 
bltlntuil cotfftseloi, 

fiiijlMSslstiatij^d 
edocitlofiil issistiflts. 


On-going tlirooqh- 
out the yeir. 








i 


FWllf tONTACIS 


Spiitlsh/taglish/ 
Kliinr* 




Ea iMtfj'tlwi ;3J.3S 
pirenUj; y.D. prii- 
pifitloa (7$) pitvXu 


; per session 
teicNers 


~ki '8?'Jift '|]_ 
< firs fi t wet for 
eich cUss 










one 


School ittHtqt wltfi 
pifMts of stodtnts U 
p^m for punKSH of 
rt<i«^ia9_pr^^sil 
pro^rii activities; 


Project 
ilirectbr 


Monthly 


Srifltth/diqllsli 
I'm 









n 
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■Mi,,-,, J. 



mm c 

St«ff UmloiMiM Activities In ^lidbl 





Dfl(rlptlOfl(l)» GoiU» 
orTUUs 


No; fuliQf 

stiW-iittfftW^; 


Speiker or PriSMtir 


freqaency or 
nyiber of iiiiUW 


Coordifti 
f 


itOf '$ Judq^JiToT 
ffectheflcss 










-vriCTiivftfn iwfvif«j> 

for stiff iWoiMl 


r ' v^5V I - u f i-fi vv- •fly 

iji m\i m itifr 

4wl«fl*l4r 




Bl-iKinth[lv«$Mt. HI 
Horthlv mtlnos 




ii 


)! 

. 




Profit nir^rtftr 

A. P. t Pftii^ct iiirKtor 


DepirtneM Neitiitfs 


mMj ^(pirtiifit 
ititifKii 


All weiberVdf Fortljn 
Depirtient 


I.P,, E.S,t,Coordiliitor, 
Project Director, 
teicHer trilners. 


to monthly sttiions 




1! 




WorksNops 


Ip-Clilntst Umii^i 
ind culture 


Ffireigii ll^mV 
iliingail 0«f)«rtffef)t 


Ns, Siisiri CofHefdrd, 
loulie Hlse Senrkes 


^uiii, 1983 






I 


Dewnstritloii 
Lett(ir«i ttc- 


DMiiitritloii \jtim 
on ISiit liid MStery 


Forelp Ua]u*9«/ 


IXL Mlnitor 
Spaitlsli le^ciier 


ttarcli, 1983 
WrW, 1983 




K 
1 
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mm c 

staff Oevetopment Activitlts Dutsfde School 



— stf#tlq^ 


Oescr1pHoai$j,GoilSi 
or Titles 


..Sponsor/lQcatlM.. 


Speaker or Preseatef^ 


-it), Pd-iities 


Coordini 

.. E 


ttor's Judgeneflt of 
^fectUeness .. 


Hardly 






Dutsl* Sciitoui 


tbrhhop for litle V![ 
Project Directors 

eork$liop-Titre«lI 
ilppiicints 

Hbrksfioft for LAB tests 
ttorkshop for BEStS 

^ttTW — - 


filfrceofSIlM 
Edi^catlofl 

0.8.E./?/imo stiff 

iifflre of Te^tifpg 

Office of Biiii^&ii 
-Ed^jCiti^h 


lU. 5taff 
6fiE/H«E0 
ej, staff 

yi. staff 


Project Director 

Project Cirectdr 

Project iii rector 
Project Director 









Confereficei 


NABE Conference 
Mil Hanageiiefit Coiif. 
(Eviluittoitl 


jUBE/Unitington D.C* 


Sitibfiwide presenters 
Statwlde preseftters 


Project 01 rector 
Project OtrKtor 


• 






Other 


librslibp college idvtsors 
FtmiHiil itid/Adii»lortS 
BESC Workshop 
Isplri ibrblibp 


CUNY 
CUNY 

fiESC^HUNTEIt 


CiiNr suff 

CUHf stiff 
BESC Stiff 
Asplra stiff 


BilinTaal Grade Mi 
TllMflgiiit Griile Xdv 
teich/coordlniti 
Btlln^ual Gride Adf 


SOf 

[sof 

f 

sof 







mmi e 

llnlferslty Eoarses kiX^M by Stir (ProfessionalJ and P«iriprofHsiofiilj 



(Tift 


llictUiitim 


Courses 


Frfquency 


nSrdly 


ilUy of Cour 
to Pro9^l» 
SoMhit 


iMrl 
Very 




Fordhii l»HefstCy 


Reidiiq t^mewit 


3 crs/oflce « wert 






I 


Hunter Coile;^ 


Bit* ^tlrr. iietfejopiieot 


6 crs/t*ict 1 ieet 







— 


forte University 


Uteritare 


1 3 crs/onct i wetK 


— 




I 


\m — 


fX Culteretttt. 


3 crs/onc^ i week 







I 






• 








, 

t 

■i 


- - ■- 

























pKiprofesslmi 


Imt CcNiwriity College 


E/kq., kiencCr Kith, Sjiefr 


.fi tNticfc i iieek 









Btmi Coiiiriity Cbtle^ 




— tilte i weeH 


• 




l 




InciW^, Spifiiiit 


uice 1 






— I 


Hgflter College 


Hitlijjctciice 


tifice^i^ieet 






I 


«rooilyn College 


[liqUsli, History 


t«jce 1 ieek 






1 
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